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In the long run one of the most powerful moves in the direction of moderniza-
tion may have been the establishment under the law of 1833 of a widespread
state-supported system of secular normal schools, an institution widely copied in the
Western world. Courses in pedagogy and methods of teaching modeled somewhat on
Pestalozzian lines were introduced into the normal schools in the 1830s and 1840s.
Apparently these newfangled ideas were considered dangerous, for the normal schools
were the targets of particular reproach by the reactionary elements of the Second
Republic and Second Empire.
During the struggles to establish the Second Republic of 1848, it was apparent
that an ardent democratic spirit motivated many of the primary teachers. They issued
strongly worded proposals to make primary education free, compulsory to age four-
teen, and a democratic agency for the achievement of greater opportunity by the
common people. But as soon as the conservatives and monarchists gained the upper
hand in the short-lived Second Republic, they set about to quash the liberal movement
in education, especially through a law of 1850 which made it easier for the clergy to
sit on the educational councils and to teach in the public primary and secondary
schools than had been the case under the July monarchy. The hierarchical system of
state and local inspectors was reinforced, so that the means were provided of hunting
down the liberal teachers, who were charged with instigating the Revolution of 1848.
As soon as Louis Napoleon became emperor in 1852, the process of liberal-hunting
was intensified; teachers were discharged and even exiled; private and religious schools
were urged to compete with the public schools; and the normal schools were put under
close surveillance to ensure that they did not become soil for the growth of liberal
social or educational ideas.
The curriculum of the primary normal schools was thereupon narrowed, shorn
of its courses in theory and methods, and reduced to the acquisition of the subject
matter of the primary school subjects. Even the Superior Normal School received its
share of rebuke. Its degrees in philosophy were suspended, or withheld from students
who were suspected of liberal views, and instructors were forced to leave. After the
establishment of the Third Republic the curriculum of the primary normal schools was
expanded again, but all the details of entrance, subjects taught, textbooks used, and
qualifications of the instructors in the normal schools were determined by the Ministry
of Public Instruction. The system, completely closed and under state control, aimed at
training efficient, competent teachers loyal to the Republic.
Although the provisions for teacher training in France, Germany, and England
differed, they all held to the principle that elementary school teachers should receive a
preparation different from that for secondary school teachers. This disjunctive prin-
dple followed from the social and educational distinctions that were maintained in the
two-track system of schools. Inasmuch as secondary schools were preparatory to and
closely allied with universities, it was expected that universities or "superior" institu-
tions should prepare teachers for the secondary schools. Inasmuch as elementary
education did not lead to the universities, it was necessary to establish separate and
"inferior'" training institutions to prepare teachers for teaching in the lower schools.
Social and educational inbreeding of teachers was accepted as normal and proper so
long as a disjunctive system of education was maintained.